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Act are brought downstairs to assist in the shop as soon as the legal hour has struck upon the clock.
We must assume, then, that the hours of shop assistants' labour remain unregulated from regard to the convenience of the public, or else from regard to the profits of the employers. But the interests of the employers have not been allowed to stand in the way of the creation of the Factory Acts. It seems, then, that it is the public necessity or convenience which keeps shops open to ten or twelve o'clock at night, and obliges shop assistants to labour, in many cases, from fourteen to eighteen, or even nineteen hours in the twenty-four.
It is well known that neither the shop people nor the philanthropic public acquiesce entirely in this state of things. The existence of many early closing associations shows the prevailing discontent. Considerable success has been achieved in some towns or parts of towns by these associations, and most high-class shops now close at six or seven o'clock, or nearly as early as we should think desirable. But in the east end of London and other poor localities the hours of closing are still very late, especially on Saturday night. The difficulty of the matter is clearly that of competition. Jones has a well-grounded fear that if he closes his shop at 7 P.M., his rival Brown will enjoy all the better trade until 9 or 10. Such gain of customers may eventually enable Brown to drive Jones out of the trade altogether. Failure in the competition of retail trade may mean ruin. No ordinary tradesman, then, can singly break through the custom of the locality. It is obvious, too, that as a chain may break from the defect of a single link, so the defection of a single grocer from an early closing association may